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THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE PHILIPPINE 
LEGISLATURE, AND THE WORK OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 

JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 

Librarian of the Philippines Library 

Early in 1910 it was rumored in Manila that an extraordinary 
session of the Philippine legislature was to be called, in order that 
the necessary appropriations might be made for the fiscal year 
1910-1911. These rumors received no direct confirmation until 
the proclamation issued by the Governor-General on February 28, 
calling an extraordinary session to convene on March 28. Inas- 
much as the proclamation touches various matters of interest 
at the present time in the Philippines, and suggests conditions, 
it is here reproduced in its essential parts: 

Whereas, the First Philippine Legislature adjourned setting the date 
for the next meeting as October sixteenth, nineteen hundred and ten, 
and 

Whereas, said Legislature made no provision for the continuance of 
public works during the fiscal year beginning July first, nineteen hun- 
dred and ten, owing to the fact that the anticipated reduction in revenue 
made it highly improbable that any money would be available for 
such objects, and 

Whereas, the revenues have not as yet shown the anticipated falling 
off, and 

Whereas, unless an appropriation for public works is made the present 
necessary work in connection with the construction of roads and drill- 
ing of artesian wells must suffer, and 

Whereas, the present laws in regard to irrigation are not adequate 
and the Government is proposing to begin immediately the construc- 
tion of irrigation systems very necessary for the proper development 
of the productive capacity of the people, and 

Whereas, the Governor-General is authorized to limit the subjects 
to be considered at an extraordinary session of the Legislature: 

Now, therefore, I, W. Cameron Forbes, Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section 
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seven of the Act of Congress, dated July first, nineteen hundred and 
two, do hereby order that a special session of the Philippine Legislature 
be convened at the city of Baguio, in the sub-province of Benquet, 
Mountain Province, on the twenty-eighth day of March, nineteen 
hundred and ten, said session to endure for a period not exceeding 
twenty days, exclusive of Sundays, to consider the following subjects 
only : 

1. Organization and election of officers. 

2. Current appropriations for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eleven, 

3. Permanent appropriation bill for public works and improvements 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eleven. 

4. A law in regard to irrigation. 

5. A law providing for enlistment standing for officers and men of 
the Government coast-guard fleet, and other employees of the Bureau 
of Navigation. 

Also any other matters which may, before the closing of the session, 
be referred to the Legislature by the undersigned. 1 

It is a safe rule for an executive of a democratic country to fol- 
low not to call an extraordinary session of the law-making body 
of that country except as a last resort. His motives are certain 
to be questioned by many, and he will be criticised as spending 
the people's money wastefully. The present was no exception. 
The action of the Governor-General was declared to be a mere 
political trick, designed to make political capital both in the 
United States and in the Philippines. It was strongly asserted by 
some that the budget could have been passed at the last legis- 
lature. To pretend that it was impossible to pass it because of 
the Payne bill was simply playing politics. At any rate, said 
these critics, the regular session in October could have been awaited, 
for nean while it was provided by the Philippine Act, of July 1, 
1902. 

that if at the termination of any session the appropriations necessary 
for the support of the government shall not have been made, an amount 
equa! to the sums appropriated in the last appropriation bills for such 
purposes shall be deemed to have been appropriated; and until the 
legislature shall act in such behalf the treasurer may, with the advice 
of the governor, make the payments necessary for the purposes afore- 
said. 

1 AiiM her proclamation of the Governor-General, issued on March 28th, set the 
hour for convening on that date at 3.30 p.m. 
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On the other hand, those who favored the measure argued that 
while the various expenses of the government, calculated on the 
basis of the appropriations of the fiscal year 1909-1910, could be 
met, no new work could be undertaken, and the development of 
the Philippine Islands would be delayed. 2 Also it would have 
been unwise, not to say extremely reckless, said they, to have 
made any appropriations for the future when the finances of the 
islands were in so unsettled a condition. 

On the appointed day, the two houses of the legislature con- 
vened at the appointed place, Baguio, the summer capital. The 
session lasted twenty days, in accordance with the terms of the 
proclamation, adjourning on April 19. 

The two houses of the legislature are the Philippine Commis- 
sion, consisting of nine members (five Americans and four Fili- 
pinos), who constitute the upper house, and the Philippine Assem- 
bly, of eighty-one representatives, who 3 constitute the lower or 
popular house. It is of the latter body principally that I shall 
treat in the following pages (although necessarily I shall be com- 
pelled to speak frequently of the executive and of the upper 
house), and I shall attempt to detail something of its method of 
working and the results of the session. 

It must be remembered that the Philippine Islands have had 
but little opportunity for popular representative government. 
The nearest approach to it was in the first and second quarters 
of the nineteenth century, when delegates were admitted from 
all the Spanish colonies to the Spanish Cortes. The attention 
given to the matter in the Philippines showed that the opportu- 
nity was not fully appreciated, — that it was not even fully under- 
stood. The results were very meager and have received but 
scant attention from historians, indeed much less than the matter 
deserves. In 1843, Sinibaldo de Mas, a diplomat of some stand- 
ing in Spain, and a man who understood Oriental conditions fairly 

* The present Governor-General of the Philippines is distinctly the apostle of 
public and industrial improvement. See his inaugural address, in which he states 
clearly his position. 

' The apportionment of representation is one for each 90,000 of population or 
fraction thereof. 
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well, made a special report on the conditions of the Philippines 
in 1842. 4 This report was published in three volumes, the third 
of which was circulated privately only among a very few, mainly 
Spanish officials. In this volume, Mas discusses the question 
of preparing the Philippines for independence. He says "After 
some years, ... an assembly of deputies shall be formed from 
the people, in order that they may hold sessions in Manila for two 
or three months each year. In those sessions they shall discuss 
public affairs, especially those treating of taxes and budgets." 6 
It has remained for the American government to establish this 
Assembly. The Philippine Act, in which provision was made for 
the Assembly, is one of the most important documents of recent 
years on the subject of representative government, and one of the 
most important in all Philippine history since the European dis- 
covery by Magellan in 1521. The portion of the Act relating 
specifically to the Assembly, as amended by section eight of the 
Act of Congress of February 6, 1905, is as follows: 

That two years after the completion and publication of the census, 
in case such condition of general and complete peace with recognition 
of the authority of the United States shall have continued in the terri- 
tory of said Islands not inhabited by Moros or other non-Christian 
tribes, and such facts shall have been certified to the President by the 
Philippine Commission, the President, upon being satisfied thereof, 
shall direct said Commission to call, and the Commission shall call, a 
general election for the choice of delegates to a popular assembly of 
the people of said territory in the Philippine Islands, which shall be 
known as the Philippine Assembly. After said Assembly shall have 
convened and organized, all the legislative power heretofore conferred 
on the Philippine Commission in all that part of said Islands not inhabited 
by Moros or other non-Christian tribes shall be vested in a Legislature 
consisting of two Houses — the Philippine Commission and the Philippine 
Assen ibly . 

Said Assembly shall consist of not less than fifty nor more than one 
hundred members to be apportioned by said Commission among the 
provinces as nearly as practicable according to population : Provided, That 
no province shall have less than one member: And provided further, That 
provii ices entitled by population to more than one member may be divided 
jnto such convenient districts as the said Commission may deem best. 

4 Esiado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842. Madrid, 1843. The third volume is 
given almost entirely in Blair and Robertson's Philippine Islands, vol. lii. 
6 Sec Blair and Robertson, ut supra, lii, p. 87. 
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Public notice of such division shall be given at least ninety days 
prior to such election, and the election shall be held under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by law. The qualifications of electors in 
such election shall be the same as is now provided by law in case of 
electors in municipal elections. The members of the Assembly shall 
hold office for two years from the first day of January next following 
their election, and their successors shall be chosen by the people every 
second year thereafter. No person shall be eligible to such election who 
is not a qualified elector of the election district in which he may be 
chosen, owing allegiance to the United States, and twenty-five years 
of age. 

The Legislature shall hold annual sessions, commencing on the first 
Monday of February in each year and continuing not exceeding ninety 
days thereafter (Sundays and holidays not included) : Provided, That 
the first meeting of the Legislature shall be held upon call of the Gov- 
ernor within ninety days after the first election: And provided further, 
That if at the termination of any session the appropriations necessary 
for the support of Government shall not have been made, an amount 
equal to the sums appropriated in the last appropriation bills for such 
purposes shall be deemed to be appropriated; and until the Legis- 
ature shall act in such behalf the Treasurer may, with the advice of 
the Governor, make the payments necessary for the purposes afore- 
said. 

The Legislature may be called in special session at any time by the 
Civil Governor for general legislation, or for action on such specific 
subjects as he may designate. No special session shall continue longer 
than thirty days exclusive of Sundays. 

The Assembly shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its members. A majority shall consoitute a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number, may adjourn from day to day and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members. It 
shall choose its Speaker and other officers, and the salaries of its Speakers 
and officers shall be fixed by law. It may determine the rule of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the con- 
currence of two-thirds expel a member. It shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, which shall be published, and the yeas and nays of 
the members on any question shall, on the demand of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

Under the provisions of the section of the act cited above the 
inaugural session of the first legislature was convened October 
16, 1907, and adjourned February 1, 1908; the first session was 
convened on February 1, 1909, and adjourned May 20; and a 
special session sat from May 22, 1908, to June 19, 1908. The 
extraordinary session just closed is the first time that the second 
legislature has been convened. 
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When one considers the lack of opportunity that the Filipinos 
have had for representative government, this extraordinary ses- 
sion marks an epoch in the history of the Philippine Islands. This 
remark is no idle panegyric, but is based on actual contact and 
conversation with various members of the Assembly, as well as 
attendance at many of the open meetings of the Assembly. I 
do not mean that the Assembly is above criticism; but that, as a 
body, it has profited much from the first legislature, and has 
reached a point not reached before, and one that presages well 
for future sessions. The Assembly is by the terms of the Phil- 
ip] >ine Act modeled very closely after the United States House 
of Representatives. Its presiding officer, the Speaker, like that 
official in the House of Representatives, wields very great power, 
an«I is easily the second or third official in influence in the Islands. 
Very largely on him depends the nature and quality of the legis- 
lal ion enacted, and the success and failure of the session. 

The assembly just closed was remarkable in several respects: 
for the discipline exercised by the Speaker; for the great earnest- 
ness displayed by the representatives in general; for their dignity 
of bearing; and for their freedom from jingoism; and, outwardly 
at least, from party passion — outwardly, I say, because con- 
siderable party passion and personal feeling did at times creep 
into committee and secret meetings. In general, it may be said 
that this Assembly in its quietness and dignity of action has 
established a precedent that can well be taken as a form for future 
sessions. 

( hi the other hand, it has been freely charged that the discipline 
ex* rcised by the Speaker was only the old-time caciqueism 6 raised 
to the nth degree, and that he held his party in the hollow of his 
hs id through its working. There is doubtless some truth in this, 
for the Philippine Islands are by no means free from caciqueism, 
and will not be free from it for several generations. Only with 
th< growth of larger public opinion can caciqueism disappear, and 
development of industries and better education will be among 

8 See the excellent chapter on caciqueism or bossism, in LeRoy's Philippine Life 
in Town and Country. Osmefia has denied the charge of caciqueism in a long 
speech at San Miguel, Bulakan, May 7. 
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the most powerful factors in the creation of a real, live public 
opinion. Again, it is charged that Osmefia, the Speaker, slavishly- 
followed the behests of the Commission, and by means of the in- 
fluence which he wielded, forced through various measures ema- 
nating from that body. This is not altogether patent, and from 
the data at hand must be decided by each one in accordance with 
the facts as he sees them. The game of politics is one that ad- 
mits of many shades of belief. Certainly, the failure to pass the 
irrigation bill, which was one of the objects most desired by the 
Commission, must be counted against this accusation. 

While it might be said that this special session was called upon 
to consider but a limited range of subjects, and cannot, therefore, 
be taken as a typical session, where there is more at stake, yet 
an examination of the various bills introduced and discussed 
shows a considerable range of interests, and those interests among 
the most vital in the Philippines. That they were treated in so 
earnest and dignified a manner must score a point in favor of the 
working of the Assembly. On the whole there was an absence of 
bombast and fireworks that was refreshing. 

It cannot be said that all the legislation proposed in the Assem- 
bly was of the highest order or even judicious. Sometimes, indeed, 
it bordered on the ridiculous. Such was the resolution offered 
by one member, in his zeal for economy, to put the Constabulary 
Band up at auction and sell it to the highest bidder, although it 
is conceded that this proposal might have been one of mere hu- 
mor. A plea for economy also led the committee, which con- 
sidered the appropriation for the Civil Service, to reduce it so 
that its usefulness would be greatly crippled, a measure that was 
fortunately satisfactorily adjusted in the final bill. There was 
also manifest an intention, scarcely more than a tendency, on the 
part of the Assembly, to reduce the number of Americans in the 
government employ. Of course, the members can scarcely be 
blamed for this, since it is the well-known policy of the govern- 
ment to employ fewer and fewer Americans as the years roll by, 
and there is a sufficient body of Filipinos fitted by training and 
education to take the government positions. This, however, is a 
matter that must be carefully watched, and in which progress 
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must still be somewhat slow. Some of the highest positions in 
the government, are now filled by natives, namely, four commis- 
sionerships, and the offices of chief justice and attorney-general. 

The two most striking figures in the assembly were the Speaker, 
Sergio Osmena, and the leader of the minority, Vicente Singson 
Encarnacion, generally called Singson. The first represents the 
province of Cebu, and the second that of Ilocos Sur. They are 
both mestizos, and the name of the minority leader indicates that 
he has Chinese blood, which, by the way, is among the best blood 
in the Islands. He is a relative of the martyred Rizal, who, it 
has recently been determined by Austin Craig, of the Normal 
School of Manila, was more than half Chinese. Osmena is leader 
of the Nacionalista party, whose slogan has been national inde- 
pendence; Singson is leader of the Progresista party, which pro- 
fesses to be willing to wait until independence can be earned 
by the fruits of the progress made, and not a national independ- 
ence, but one guaranteed by the United States. 

Opinions as to the place of the two men differ. By some 
Osmena is accorded first place, but many assert that Singson is 
the more clever of the two. They are both skilful politicians and 
play the game well. Neither can be called a statesman, but both 
are astute, ready, adaptable, quick to seize an advantage, and 
each holds his followers well in hand. 

By some, a third representative, Pablo Ocampo, representative 
for the south district of Manila, is placed ahead of either Osmena 
or Singson. Ocampo was formerly one of the deportees to Guam. 
He is leader of one wing of the Nacionalistas, but in the session 
just closed he seems to have cut comparatively a small figure. 
Other men were more or less conspicuous in this session. Among 
them were Gregorio Nieva, Secretary of the Assembly, Jaime C. 
de Veyra, representative for Leyte, Alberto Barretto, representa- 
tive for Zambales, Jos4 Maria Valle, representative for Ilocos 
Sur, Mariano Ponce, representative for Bulacan a well known 
editor and literary man, Tomas G. Del Rosario, representative 
for Bataan, and Macario Adriatico, representative for Mindoro. 
The chairmen of the various principal committees were more or 
less conspicuous, as were some of the chairmen of the sub-corn- 
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mittees, by reason of their duties. Still, in this, as in all in- 
stances of legislative deliberations, chairmen were not always 
chosen for their fitness. 

Much of the work of the Assembly was naturally done in the 
committee-rooms. The measures favored by the majority were 
also doubtless largely arranged in informal gatherings, some of 
which, it is asserted, were held at the house occupied by the 
Speaker, and right here is the origin of some of the charges of 
caciqueism. Up to a certain point, there is nothing against this 
sort of legislation, although the legitimate lengths to which it may 
be carried can be easily overstepped, If it leads to arbitrary 
measures and to too partial a recognition of members in debate, its 
baleful effects should be curtailed, possibly by a revision of the 
rules. It was in committee and secret sessions that most of the 
stormy scenes of the session occurred. Rumors of some of them 
have reached the outside. There were four chief committees on 
appropriations, namely, those of the Departments of Finance and 
Justice, Public Instruction, Commerce and Police, and the In- 
terior. The next important committee after these was perhaps 
that of Irrigation. Each of the committees on appropriations 
were divided into various sub-committees, so that the entire field 
could be covered to the best advantage. In the actual working 
of the committees might be detected at times a lack of smoothness 
and a tendency to quibble over small matters, and a consequent 
lack of breadth of view. These, as the Assemblymen become 
more familiar with their duties, more accustomed to representa- 
tive government, and more learned as to the correct perspective 
of the various matters brought to their attention, will doubtless 
be reduced. 

Comparatively little data could be obtained from the short 
sessions of the Assembly that were open to the public, except 
during a few days when open discussion was prolonged, as for 
instance, the discussions on the seating of Dr. Dominador Gomez 
and on the irrigation bill. At the beginning of each meeting, the 
Assembly hall was cleared of all visitors and roll-call and the map- 
ping of the day's work, and other matters conducted in secret. 
As a result many of the open meetings were very short, and the 
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procedure was entirely formal and cut and dried, consisting in the 
reading or passing of bills by title, etc. This method of conduct- 
ing so much of the business in secret session has been criticised 
by many. It may have proceeded from too great a self-conscious- 
ness of the Speaker or of the Assembly as a whole, from racial 
characteristics or previous Spanish training, or possibly in imita- 
tion of the Commission, none of whoso meetings are public. 
Whatever the cause, the practice should be abandoned as much as 
possible. The typewritten sheets, passed to all the delegates, 
outlined briefly the day's business. The various matters treated 
after the opening act were: business on the Speaker's table: 
messages from the Commission or the Governor-General; reports 
of committees; proposed acts, resolutions, memorials, and peti- 
tions of a general character; and idem, of a special character. 
The several bills, petitions, etc., were given by title on this sheet, 
and in some instances, the messages from the Executive. 

There has been considerable talk in various quarters (and this 
proceeds mainly from Filipinos) that the Assemblymen were out 
on a holiday to the summer capital and were drawing their thirty 
pesos per day (and this is said with sinister meaning), and that 
they were betraying their country into the hands of the Americans 
represented by the Governor-General. This is calumny pure and 
simple. As in any legislative body, doubtless the influence of the 
Executive was felt. Most of the delegates were exceedingly in 
earnest, and worked up to the measure of their ability. No one 
could watch them in debate, in the corridors of the executive build- 
i ag, or through the open doors, and not come to that conclusion. 
The measure of the real active good of the Assemblymen must be 
read from their individual ability and their familiarity with legisla- 
tive methods. Coercion from party leaders was evident at times 
and a sheepish following of party. The directive intelligence of 
the leaders was plainly to be seen in each measure. Conversa- 
tions with variousof the delegates showed them to be, on the whole, 
lien of relative superior intelligence, alert, and anxious for the 
best good of the Philippines. This last is a very significant fact. 
The delegates, although elected to represent a certain locality, 
are keenly alive to the fact that they represent all the Philippines 
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and must obtain the best good for the whole country. There is 
still considerable sectionalism, but the growth of the larger feeling 
is plainly discernible. This is the best hope for the Philippines. 
Just so far as racial antagonism dies out will come the feeling of 
solidarity and homogeneity. The Assembly will accomplish much 
of this, and will continue the work so well begun by education 
and development of resources and improvement of communica- 
tion. Not the least benefit that will accrue to the Philippine 
Islands from the Philippine Act will be a greater understanding 
of the benefit and desirability of communality of interests. It 
is now that the hopes and aspirations of Rizal and other enlight- 
ened leaders are coming true, perhaps in a manner they little 
dreamed of, but still in as lasting and complete a form as they 
could wish. All of this has been more discernible, perhaps, in 
this session of the Assembly than in any of the others. If the 
leaders proceed with the wisdom that Rizal would have had, it is 
not too much to say that the Filipino Assembly will have perma- 
nently an honored place among the deliberative assemblies of the 
world. 

A curious phase of the session was the division of the parties 
and their support. The wing of the Nacionalistas, under the 
leadership of Osmefia, supported the government, notwithstand- 
ing that that party is pledged to national independence. The 
Progresistas, on the contrary, formed the opposition party. As a 
matter of fact, party does not mean so much as the name indicates 
and the degree of radicalism is tempered somewhat by the govern- 
ment support or opposition, and in the present instance it was 
decidedly to the interest of the government to favor the Nacional- 
istas. 

THE WORK OF THE ASSEMBLY 

In his message to the legislature on the day of convening, the 
Governor-General stated more clearly and at greater length than 
in his proclamation, 7 his reasons for calling the extraordinary 
session, and noted the matters calling for legislation. An ex- 

'• See ante. 
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pected reduction in the revenues of the islands had caused the 
last regular legislature to adjourn without making any appro- 
priation for the continuation of public works during the fiscal year 
1910-1911. However, instead of a decrease of from 1,000,000 
pesos to 3,000,000 pesos, per annum, because of the operation of 
the Payne bill (on account of the establishment of free trade 
between the Philippines and the United States), eight months of 
the present fiscal year showed a net increase in total revenues 
of 938,072.80 pesos. 

In view of the unexpected increase, the Governor-General 
recommended the appropriation of certain sums for public works 
and for certain increases in the sums appropriated to several 
bureaus. He felt safe in making this recommendation, for the Act 
of 1902 8 allowed him to cover back into the treasury any funds 
previously appropriated, and in case the revenues fell off, this 
would ensure against any serious deficit. Consequently, the 
Governor-General asked legislation on the following matters: 

1. Vote of an annual sum of 1,500,000 pesos for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges. 

2. Appropriation of 250,000 pesos for the drilling of artesian 
wells during the fiscal year 1910-1911. 9 

3. An appropriation of 500,000 pesos for harbor improve- 
ments 10 and the extension of the navigation of Cagayan River. 

4. An appropriation of 150,000 pesos to cover the deficit of 
the Bureau of Education. 11 

« The title of this act (enacted May 18, 1909) is "An act authorizing the Gover- 
nor-General to direct that any unexpended balances of appropriations be returned 
to the general fund of the insular treasury and to transfer from the general funds 
moneys which have been returned thereto. 

* Artesian wells are proving of great benefit in the Philippines because they pro- 
vide pure drinking water and thus tend to lessen diseases, especially dysentery. 

10 Harbor improvements are under way in Cebii and Iloilo; the port of Dagupan 
also needs considerable improvement. 

11 The last session of the legislature appropriated 3,275,000 pesos for purposes 
of education as against 3,182,720 pesos for the fiscal year 1907-1908. The first 
session of the legislature provided 75,000 pesos by act 1866 for assistance in the 
barrio schools, and the second session appropriated a like sum. Many schools 
were established in consequence of this action of the legislature. For the present 
fiscal year, the Governor-General pointed out, the continuing expenses of these 
schools were not provided for. From this and from other causes the Bureau 
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5. An appropriation of 44,000 pesos to aid the Bureau of 
Labor, created during the last session of the legislature. 12 

6. An appropriation of 850,000 pesos for the Bureau of Agri- 
culture to continue the fight against rinderpest and for various 
other matters. 

7. A.n appropriation of 200,000 pesos to cover the deficit in 
the Constabulary. 13 

8. Legislation on irrigation. 14 

9. Legislative measures looking to the control of the maritime 
police. 

of Education had a deficit of 404,000 pesos at the end of 1909. But since any money 
received under operation of Act No. 1761, known as the "Opium Law," was by 
law available for purposes of education, the Governor-General had allotted 500,000 
pesos for education on September 10, 1909. Under the new management of the 
Kurcau of Education, and with the Department of Public Instruction under 
guidance of Vice-Governor Gilbert, the present rate of education could be main- 
tained with a saving of 150,000 pesos per annum over the cost of last year. All this 
Paving could not be effected, however, this year, so that the administration was 
confronted with the alternative either of closing immediately about 1,200 schools 
and of depriving some 75,000 children of the privileges of education, or of asking 
for a deficiency appropriation of 300,000 pesos. The Governor-General stated 
that he could appropriate 150,000 pesos from the "Opium Fund," and asked a 
like amount from the current revenues to cover the deficit. Further, he asked 
that the total appropriation for education in the fiscal year be increased from 
3,275,000 pesos to 3,525,000 pesos. Otherwise the Bureau of Education could not 
continue its work and would be compelled to close 800 schools. 

12 The appropriation for the present fiscal year was only 18,500 pesos, but it was 
deemed best at that time to ask only for a sufficient appropriation to enable the 
bureau to perfect its organization. The appropriation had done scarcely more 
than pay the personnel. The bureau has done efficient work in preventing strikes 
and has obtained employment for many men. 

18 The Constabulary has been a source of much thought and of considerable 
friction in the Philippines, as any police body must naturally be. During the last 
year, it has been reorganized and reduced to the extent of 460 men or nine com- 
panies. By the creation of a greater number of majors and the dropping of some 
captains and lieutenants, a saving has been obtained. The Governor-General 
requested that the 200,000 pesos be appropriated annually. The Assembly would 
only agree to allow 50,000 pesos. 

14 Considerable attention is given in the message to the subject of irrigation. 
The last session of the legislature passed a continuing per annum appropriation 
of 750,000 pesos. A Division of Irrigation has been created in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works and irrigation work has been begun. No method has been devised of 
collecting from the people benefited the cost and the expense of operation and the 
maintenance of the system, or of reimbursment of the original cost as provided 
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Seventy-nine of the eighty delegates to the Assembly had 
gathered in Baguio by the night of the 27th of March. The 
eightieth, by name Pajarillo, who was chosen representative for 
Capiz, had just been incarcerated in Bilibid prison in Manila, 
for the murder of a Filipino. 

For some time, the question of the next Speaker of the Assembly 
had been widely discussed. Choice lay between Osmefia, the 
former Speaker, Singson, and Ocampo, while some were so wild 
as to suggest the name of Dr. Dominador Gomez. On the even- 
ing of the 27th, the two first were proclaimed by their followers. 
Felipe Agoncillo, of Batangas, who, it will be remembered, was 
the ambassador from the so-called Filipino Republic to the 
United States and Canada, managed the campaign of Ocampo. 
On the opening day, Osmefia, who had received the support of 
the government, received 55 votes, Singson 15, Ocampo, who 
made the mistake of allying his forces with those of Gomez, 6, 
while three votes were scattering. Osmefia was accordingly 
declared elected. Gregorio Nieva, who acted as chairman of the 
Assembly until the election of the Speaker, was elected secretary 
of the Assembly, and has proven a remarkably efficient official. 

As seen above, one of the powers of the Assembly is to pass 
on the qualifications of its members. At the first meeting of 
this special session, Dr. Dominador Gomez, 16 who has given so 
much trouble in the Philippines, and who had been elected to 
represent the north district of Manila, was refused a seat in the 

under the terms of the law, so that the Philippine Islands are being deprived of 
early construction pending the completion of agreements with property-owners 
to take water and pay for the same at a rate fixed by the government. The govern- 
ment should be authorized to make such collections. The law was not intended 
to do away with any private rights. 

16 < ^ornez is a man of great, though misused ability. As a boy he studied under 
the Jesuits in Manila. This was followed by two courses in medicine in the Uni- 
versil y of St. Towas, in Manila, with a further course in Madrid. He took part in 
the ( . ;il>an campaign where he attained considerable success and won twice the 
cross of Maria Cristina. He returned to Spain, where he became a member of the 
oomir.it toe for reforms in the Philippines. In 1901 he returned to Manila, where 
he prr et iced medicine. In 1902 he founded a labor organization and was that same 
year leader of the Nacionalista party. He has been persona non grata with the 
government almost since his return. 
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Assembly. Much heat was shown in the discussion of this 
matter, but Representative Kalaw's 16 motion to refer the ques- 
tion to a committee passed by a vote of 44 to 29, those voting 
in favor of Gomez being the elements supporting Ocampo and 
Gomez, as well as the Progresistas. By this action, which was 
a virtual refusal of a seat to Gomez, the Assembly proved that 
it was in real earnest. Nothing reflects more credit on the 
Assembly as a body and to the Speaker as a presiding officer 
than the refusal to seat this man. 

Not until the last night of the session did the committee bring 
in its report, a copy of which lies before me. It covers eight 
typewritten pages, and, notwithstanding its length, it is so clear 
and will have so great a value in other contested seats that, did 
space permit, an analysis of it would be both interesting and 
profitable. The committee reported that Gomez was disquali- 
fied as a delegate and that he be denied the prima facie right to take 
the oath as such, and that his definitive exclusion, as well as the 
manner of filling his seat be referred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions and to the Committee on the Internal Government of the 
Assembly. 

This report forever settles Gomez's political career in the 
Philippines unless the Assembly stultify itself. There was a 
protest made against allowing Jose' Clarin of the province of 
Bohol to take his seat, but it was not sustained. 

At the second meeting of the Assembly, the Speaker appointed 
the special appropriation committees for the Departments of 
Finance and Justice (with Alberto Barretto as chairman), Pub- 
lic Instruction (with Singson as Chairman), Commerce and 
Police (with Venancio Concepcion, of Cagayan, as chairman), 
and the Bureau of Public Works (with Macario Adriatico as 

18 Kalaw is representative for Batangas. He was director of the newspaper 
Renacimiento, which was prosecuted recently by Secretary Worcester for libel. 
Although Kalaw did not write the editorial, to which exception was taken, he re- 
fused to name the writer and stated that he as director was alone responsible. 
As a result of the proceedings, the paper suspended publication, but immediately 
reappeared under the name of Vanguardia. Several of the representatives ob- 
jected to Kalaw's taking his seat because he had been indicted for libel, but this 
was overruled. 
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chairman). An irrigation committee was also appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Esperidion Guanco, of Iloilo. There were 
also other committees, but they exercised a minor part in the 
deliberations of the session. 

During the session a total of over seventy Assembly bills 
were reported and discussed, although not all were passed. These 
were mainly appropriation bills, and divided mainly into the 
classes of public works and education. Assembly Bill No. 1, 
presented on April 1, amended Act No. 1854, 17 which provided 
750,000 pesos annually for the promotion, establishment, and 
maintenance of systems of irrigation in the Philippine Islands. 
Other bills that can be classed under public works included the 
drilling of artesian wells, the dredging of rivers, harbor improve- 
ments, the building of sea-walls, and building and repair of 
roads and bridges. Bills of an educational character were many 
and showed a wide range. This is indicative of the great interest 
taken by the delegates and by the Filipinos in anything connected 
wit h the advancement of their race in the acquiring of knowl- 
edge — an interest that must be productive of much good. With 
this interest in education is coming a greater interest in indus- 
trial development, which is one of the most healthful signs dis- 
cerned here. 

The first Assembly bill of an educational character appropri- 
ated 100,000 pesos for the creation of a nautical school. The 
construction of new school-houses, the settlement of the trav- 
eling expenses of teachers who attend normal classes in the 
capital or elsewhere, Filipino students in America and Europe, 
increased pay to teachers, pay of municipality teachers, and the 
University of the Philippines were among the educational bills. 
Of importance is Assembly Bill No. 30, framed in accordance 
with a message from the Governor-General recommending that 
the Gabaldon Act, No. 1801, providing for the erection of school- 
houses in barrios, be amended. 18 

17 Enacted June 13, 1908, and entitled, "An act to authorize the appropriation 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand pesos annually for the promotion, establish- 
ment, and maintenance of irrigation systems in the Philippine Islands." 

18 Act No. 1801 was the first bill passed in the inaugural session of the Assembly 
(enacted Dec. 20, 1907) and is entitled "An act providing for an appropriation of 
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The Governor-General's message in regard to the University 
of the Philippines is interesting. In accordance with Act No. 
1870 19 theRegents of the University have already opened a college 
of Agriculture and a School of Fine Arts, 20 and has erected build- 
ings for a College of Veterinary Science. It proposes to establish 
a College of Civil Engineering and one of Philosophy, Science, 
and Letters. The original sum of 100,000 pesos, as well as an 
additional sum of 50,000 pesos has been spent on the work. A 
good and easily accessible site for the buildings of the University 
has been selected near the center of the Medical College, Hos- 
pital, and Normal School. This land can be purchased at 2.14 
pesos per meter, which is held to be a reasonable figure. The 
money necessary for the purchase was granted to the Governor- 
General by Acts 1902 and 1954. 21 To maintain the University 
during the ensuing fiscal year, the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion asked 201,410 pesos. In accordance with the tenor of this 
message, Assembly Bill No. 57 provided the funds for the run- 
ning of the University, but the appropriation in the final bill 
was reduced to 190,010 pesos. 22 

one million pesos for the construction of schools in the barrios under certain con- 
ditions." This act was amended by act No. 1914 on May 19, 1909, which is entitled 
"An act amending act numbered 1801, entitled . . . by reducing the required 
school attendance, and providing that buildings shall be erected under rules and 
regulations presented by the Secretary of Public Instruction." 

" Enacted June 18, 1908, and entitled "An act for the purpose of founding a 
University for the Philippine Islands, giving it corporate existence, providing for 
a Board of Regents, defining the Board's responsibilities and duties, providing 
higher and professional instruction, and for other purposes. 

20 This department of the University was founded in compliance with the request 
of many Filipinos. The Filipinos are artistic by nature, and attendance (tuition 
is free) has been very large. The work done has been of a high order. While it 
is recognized by the regents that the industrial and academic departments are just 
now of great benefit to the Filipinos, they have wisely yielded to the desire for 
esthetic culture. 

21 See ante note 8. Act No. 1954, enacted May 20, 1909, and amending various 
other acts, provided for the issue of bonds for public works and improvements. 

22 The appropriation was divided as follows: Board of Regents 1,500 pesos; 
College of Agriculture, 68,800 pesos; College of Fine Arts, 28,010 pesos; College of 
Veterinary Science, 18,100 pesos; College of Philosophy, Science, and Letters, 
67,600 pesos; and College of Engineering, 6,000 pesos. 
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Agriculture and allied industries received careful consideration. 
The campaign against the rinderpest is to be continued by a 
special appropriation of 250,000 pesos, while one bill also pro- 
vided a prize of 30,000 pesos for the discovery of a method 
rendering animals immune to that disease. 

The Governor-General's message recommending a transfer 
of the Bureau of Agriculture to the Department of Public In- 
struction, and the bill of the Commission to that effect, were 
acted on favorably by the Assembly, with only one slight amend- 
ment. The compelling reason for the transfer is that the College 
of Agriculture is a part of the University of the Philippines. 23 

An appropriation for prizes to be given to those who distinguish 
themselves in the growing of rice, abaca, and other Philippine 
products was the subject of one bill. Another appropriated 
800,000 pesos for the improvement, protection, and development 
of agriculture. Still another proposed to set aside 1,000,000 
pesos for the purchase of carabaos to be sold to the farmers of 
the Islands at special rates. Happily, this bill, which smells 
badly of special interest, failed to pass. 

The important matter of sanitation was considered in several 
measures. The training of Filipino nurses was transferred from 
the Bureau of Education to that of Health, where it more prop- 
erly belongs. A technical commission was provided for by 
another bill, with an appropriation of 20,000 pesos for the study 
of the mineral waters of the Philippines. The powers of pro- 
vincial governments over the funds of the provinces, and in 
other ways, were increased by Assembly Bill No. 59 (Act No. 
1979) . This bill is looked on as very important by the Assembly- 
men. In accordance with a message of the Governor-General, 
recommending the creation of a calamity fund the Assembly 
framed such a measure, which was concurred in by the Commis- 
sion just before the end of the session. The committee pro- 
vided for by the bill is to be selected from both the Commission 
and the Assembly, and the money is to be distributed to the com- 
munities that need it because of fire or other calamities. 

23 Since agriculture is the most important industry of the Philippines, it would 
seem th;it a new department, to be known as the Department of Agriculture, 
should be among the new creations of the near future. 
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Of importance was the bill framed in the Commission and 
transmitted to the Assembly proposing an amendment to the 
organic law of the City of Manila, by which that city is empowered 
to grant franchises for certain semi-public ends. Of still greater 
importance was the bill framed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General providing for a lengthen- 
ing to ten years of the period during which timber, other forest 
products, and stone may be taken freely from public lands, 
without the forestry and other fees, when such products are to 
be used for necessary building, fuel, etc., and not for business 
purposes. 24 Another message from the Executive recommended 
that the Postal Savings Act be amended in order that the money 
deposited therein might be invested in various safe enterprises. 
This action has been taken in accordance with Commission 
Bill No. 8, or Act No. 1785. 

The bill that produced more discussion than any other except 
the general appropriation bill was the irrigation bill, which was 
debated warmly in the Assembly for five or six days and finally 
laid on the table until the October session, as the Commission 
and the Assembly locked horns over the terms of the bill. It 
was a long measure of 58 articles when finally passed in the 
Assembly; nearly every one of the original articles as reported 
from the Commission and by the Assembly; committee having 
been amended and some new articles added. In the Assembly 
this bill was known as Assembly Bill No. 51, and was entitled 
"An act providing a system for the direction, administration, 
distribution, use, and right to the use of public waters, and 
for the determination of the existing rights over the same, 
within the Philippine Islands; and providing for the study, con- 
struction, conservation, and exploitation of irrigation by the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, the reimbursement of the sums 

24 This amends section 9 of Act No. 1407, enacted October 26, 1905, entitled "An 
act abolishing certain bureaus of the insular Government, reducing the number of 
bureaus by consolidating certain bureaus with others, prescribing the duties of 
the various bureaus and certain officials thereof, reorganizing the Departments 
of the Interior, Commerce and Police, Finance and Justice, and Public Instruction, 
assigning certain bureaus to the immediate and direct executive control of the 
Governor-General, and for other purposes." 
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spent in the same, and the establishment of penalties for their 
infraction." The committee reporting on the bill stated that 
the backward state of agriculture demanded prompt remedy, 
part of which lay in the establishment of efficient irrigation. It 
will be necessary for the government to engage in this work, 
but the rights of any private persons who have engaged in irri- 
gation enterprises will not be curtailed. There are still two- 
thirds of the agricultural lands of the Philippine Islands to be 
placed under cultivation, and much of the other third is unpro- 
ductive for lack of irrigation. The cost to the landowners must 
be carefully studied, so that the system will not be oppressive, 
and that when once the cost of construction is met, there may 
be no further tax. 

One of the bills passed by the Assembly on the last night of 
the session was that approving the action of the Executive in 
deporting twelve Chinese from Manila, of which so much talk 
has been raised in the Philippine Islands. The matter was made 
the subject of a special message by the Executive to the Assembly. 
It is rather difficult to see what was gained by the bill, for if 
the Executive had a right, by virtue of his office, to deport unde- 
sirable persons from the Islands, he needed no approval from the 
legislative body for his action. The bill has not met with favor 
among all Filipinos, and Osmena, the Speaker, was severely 
criticised for allowing such a measure to be passed. 26 

The general appropriation bill against which three votes were 
registered) was the last bill to be passed during the session, 
which officially closed at the hour of midnight on April 19, but 
which really closed at 4:55 on the morning of April 20. As 
first reported by the Assembly to the Commission, the bill appro- 
priated a total of 18,120,465.94 pesos, as against 19,804,567.94 
pesos asked. More was conceded to the Bureau of Education 
than t lie sum asked for by the Commission, while other branches of 
the government were reduced. The Bureau of Civil Service, the 

26 In his speech of May 7, at San Miguel, Osmena discussed at length this ques- 
tion. I le claimed that the Assembly has gained in power at the expense of the 
Executive, by the mere fact of having been asked to approve the Executive's 
action. 
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Constabulary, the Philippines Library and other bureaus were 
reduced from the sum asked or from the appropriation of last 
year. The Government Printing Office, the Ice Factory, and 
the Bureau of Supplies have all been hitherto on a business basis 
and no appropriation has been made for them. The Assembly 
sought by making a special appropriation for each to bring them 
within the provisions of the appropriation bill for the purpose 
of greater economy. But by so doing the operations of each 
would necessarily have been hampered, as they could do busi- 
ness only so long as the appropriation lasted, and hence there 
would be no economy but a loss. Various conferences between 
the committee and chairmen of the special appropriation com- 
mittees of the Assembly and the Commission were necessary 
in order to come to some adjustment of the bill. In consequence, 
various items were changed, among others the sum granted to the 
Bureau of Education being reduced somewhat, but still carrying 
more than the sum asked by the Commission. The three 
bureaus of Printing, Ice Factory, and Supply were left on a 
business basis. 



